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which are common on or around Stone Mountain (as are Isoetes 
melanospora and Amphianthus, mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph), seem to be here reported from Alabama for the first time. 
On the other hand, Talinum Mengesii seems to have its center of 
distribution in Alabama (where it grows also on sandstone).” 

It is one of the great mysteries of nature how the species 
known only on rock outcrops, most of them with no known means 
of dissemination (except that wind might blow their seeds a 
few feet or vards) could have found their way to isolated locali- 
ties many miles from other similar habitats. But time is long, and 
presumably in thousands of years several kinds of exceptional 
opportunities that we have little conception of could occur once 
or twice. Possibly tornadoes have been a factor in transporting 
small smooth seeds that are not particularly adapted for wind 
dispersal. 
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Lucy Millington 


Liperty H. BAILEY 


To the new country in southwestern Michigan in which I 
was born and reared came Lucy A. Millington in the spring of 
1876. It was reported she was a botanist, and this aroused my 
curiosity. Long before that time I had borrowed a copy of Gray’s 
Field, Forest and Garden Botany, which I had studied by myself 
in winter and the identical copy of which I still possess, and I 
had waited for the first crocus to make the book real. I began 
an herbarium. I had never seen a botanist except that Dr. W. J. 
Beal had come to our village to lecture. Would I now have someone 
to share my joy and to guide me through the difficult parts of the 
book ? 

The Millingtons settled beyond “Dyckman’s Woods” and thus 
I would have additional reason to pass often through that en- 
chanted place. Dyckman’s Woods had not long been cut from the 

1 Dr, McVaugh writes me that he has found it in a few places in Georgia, 
where it is less common than T. teretifolinm, which is not definitely known 


from Alabama, all the specimens hitherto referred to it in this state turning 
out to be T. Afengesii, according to Wolf's recent study referred to above. 
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primeval timber and it had never been cleared. Brush had been 
piled in great mounds and stacks, the old underbrush had been 
mostly cut and the place fairly cleaned up; a few old trees still 
stood. For years the area had lain fallow, fire had not devastated 
it, and animals had grazed it so that the avenues and twisting lanes 
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between the aging brush-piles I thought must be like lawns about 
which I had read in diverting books. The place was far away from 
lines of common travel and apparently I was the only person who 
had regularly explored it. I had wandered there alone on many 
days and in varying seasons, and I knew its denizens and its moods. 
Now I would go through it with new anticipation. 
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Mrs. Millington came to South Haven with her brother, Dr. 
Bishop and family, who established a medical practice and became 
a prominent citizen. (I remember his fur cap and coat.) She pur- 
chased a small peach orchard in bearing age, returned to eastern 
New York, came back in the autumn with her husband and son, 
Frank. Their daughter and older son were married and did not 
come west with them. The family settled temporarily in the eastern 
part of the village, and it was there I began to visit her. They built 
a house on the orchard land, and my memories of her are mostly 
associated with the new home. 

She always received me pleasantly, calmly, without haste. She 
listened to my joys of wonderful discoveries, told me the names of 
my plants and pronounced: the strange words as if they were her 
common speech. She told me of her trips and her collecting in the 
Adirondacks whence she had come. She asked me to come again. 

About two years the Millingtons lived there, and in that period 
she took such pains to encourage me and resolved so many of my 
puzzles that memory of her is yet a luster of my youth. In recent 
time one of her nieces wrote me that her aunt told her long ago of 
our “walks together through the pine woods and over the sand 
dunes near Lake Michigan.” 

One of the brilliant recollections was her remark about a broad- 
leaved grassy plant with a head of hanging stamens I had picked 
in Dyckman’s Woods. She said it was a Carex, a very difficult 
group I should not then undertake to study. I suppose it was Carex 
albursina. That old challenge has followed me through life. 

The Millingtons returned to northeastern New York, and I 
never saw them again. She left me a precious memento, however, 
which I still cherish. It is a small botany-case, painted bright red 
when she gave it to me and which I yet keep in that color. It is 
shown in the picture. The strap, of course, is recent but it is a 
duplicate of the old one, with the original buckle. The box is 
eighteen inches long and seven and one-half inches high, three 
inches thick. The right-hand end, as the reader sees it, is a compart- 
ment about three inches deep with a cover, in which to place mov- 
ing or special things, for Mrs. Millington collected other objects 
than plants. On the other end is an open cup in which she carried 
a bottle of water, for she had a microscope and had studied in- 
fusoria. This collecting-case I carried through my college years and 
long thereafter. 
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The special interest of this vasculum lies in the fact that it car- 
ried the first specimens of the spruce mistletoe, Arceuthobium 
pusillum, for she was the discoverer of that strange plant. She had 
read of the ravages of a parasite on conifers of the far West, 
and she set out to determine what might be the cause of a similar 
trouble she had observed about Warrensburg in Warren County, 


Mrs. Millington’s collecting-case. 


the author of the species, having described it in a State Museum 
Report dated 1873 (25th Report. p. 69). It was based on collec- 
tions by Peck himself, but it appears that Mrs. Millington had 
told him (as she also stated to me) of her discovery, and in the 
original description is the statement that it had been previously 
found near Warrensburg by Mrs. Millington. The State Herbarium 
contains a sheet of Peck’s collection on which he has written | 
(as Dr. House informs me) “these specimens are from the same 
locality in which the species was first discovered by Mrs. L. A. 
Millington.” A letter from her is on file in the New York State 
Museum giving Dr. Peck definite directions for finding the locality. 
She had walked to the place and back, and the locality was fifteen 
miles from her homie. 

Lucy Millington contributed to botanical publications. Thus 
in Volume IIT, number 9 of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
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Club, September, 1872, she has a note on the fragrance of “a 
variety” of Aspidium Thelypteris and another on Fungi. In num- 
ber 12, December, 1872, she records careful observation on “‘Arceu- 
thobium shedding its seed.” There are others in Volumes IX and 
X. She is listed in the Botanical Directory for North America 
and the West Indies, in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, 
IV, November, 1873. 

Mrs. Millington had come from Glens Falls, New York, but 
the Bishops were of New Russia, Essex County, in the Adiron- 
dacks. On her return east she lived in Glens Falls until the death 
of her husband, when she went to the Bishops at her birthplace 
and there she remained. On the elevation that is the cemetery of 
New Russia and where inscriptions attest to the prominence of the 
Bishops, I have read the inscription on the monument : 

Lucy A. Bishop 
wife of 
Stokes P. Millington 
1825-1900 


In the village a great boulder has been placed by neighbors, 
friends and visitors, and from the bronze tablet one may read: 
To the memory of 
THE BISHOP FAMILY 
1793-1905 
Endowed with many talents 
Leaders in pioneer activities 
Good neighbors 
Lovers of these hills 


Lucy Millington was naturalist, writer, nurse to the afflicted, 
endowed with keen observation and poetic fancy, a leading spirit 
in her neighborhoods. She was author of “Summer Days at Lake 
George” long ago published in St. Nicholas, and of other articles. 

In Michigan her son Frank, and Dr. Bishop’s two sons and 
three daughters, were my mates in school. Frank is gone, as also 
two of the Bishop daughters and the older son, and the younger 
son is in a neighboring state; Viola Bishop McGregor still lives 
there in her father’s house. 
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